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HE influence of Christianity, in China at 
least, is very much greater than church 
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| membership or any other statistical data is 
able to show. Through the vernacular press, the 
service of hospitals and schools, relief work dur- 
ing floods and famines, carried on for the most 
part by missionary workers and daily contact with 
the Chinese people, are influences that are immea- 
surable so far as figures are concerned and. are 
influencing far more than we think the inner forces 
of that great nation. Christ came not that men 
might have life but that they may have a more 


abundant life. Certainly the great service which 
Christianity can render China is not to destroy but 
to construct. It is wrong to think that the Chinese 
have nothing on which Christianity has to build. 
There is much in Chinese ethics and morals, even 
religion, which can serve as a very good base on 
which to build the higher principles that Christ laid 
down and exemplified in His own life here on earth. 
A good example of this is in the story of a young 
boy who first entered a Canadian church school in 
Hunan’ Province, Central sChina: Water -hbegwas 
sent by the head of the school, also a Bishop of the 
church, to the College of Agriculture and Forestry 
at the University of Nanking. 


While here, Hsu Chen became very much inter- 
ested in Christianity and before he graduated be- 
came one of the outstanding Christian leaders and 
characters in the whole University. Indeed it 
was said of him ‘that he did far more for 
the University than the University did for him. 
Hsu Chen was always classed as a real Christian 
and one who has probably had more definite reli- 
gious influence among his fellow students than any 
other student who has been in the University for 


_a long time. There is nothing spectacular about 
him,—just a quiet, smiling, happy, sincere lad who 
believes in his Christ. He was earnest in his con- 
victions and made his own life count. Both as he 
lived it and, as he expressed it, that men might 
come to know his Lord as he knew Him and that 
they too, might be filled with the same joy that his 
own personal experience had given to him. 


Hsu Chen was a Christian but he was not a 
church member. The stumbling block was _ his 
parents’ antagonism to any one in the clan becoming 
baptised as a Christian. In deference to the wishes 
of his parents, Hsu Chen put off his baptism but def- 
initely remained with the church. After he finished 
his course in agriculture and graduated from the 
University of Nanking, he returned to the school from 
which he had been sent. It is said that during his first 
year he had done more personal work and had won 
more boys to Christianity than any other teacher 
who had ever been in the school. Such was Hsu 
Chen’s influence. The time came, however, when 
Hsu Chen was no longer able to withhold himself 
from being baptised and definitely uniting with the 
church. He wrote his father, a Confucian official 


who was then in Peking, telling him of the decision 
that he had made. Here is the reply that the boy 
received from his father. It indicates how real and 
sincere his own life had been and shows the quiet, 
forceful influence he had been having on his father, 
who was not only a Confucian, as is every Chinese, 
but was also a disciple of the Mahayana School of 
Buddhism. 


Letter from a Confucian Father 
to his Christian Son 


Chen, my son, greetings. 


I received your letter on the 12th-inst., and 
understand its contents. 

My boy, from the time you believed the doctrine, 
deep in my heart I have known from your character 
and daily conduct that you are sincere in your 
profession. Not a day has passed but I have pon- 
dered this in my bosom. 

Since coming to Peking this time, with you in 
my mind I went to see a Mr. Shi who is a Christian, 
to find out from him the relation of Christianity to 
Confucianism. I deeply appreciated his instruction 
and guidance and was convinced that it was a good 
thing for a Confucianist to get Christianity. 


Then I went to see Mr. Liang Chi Chao a friend 
of twenty years standing. He and I in the years 
gone by, suffered much hardship together. I told 
him of your disposition and of my own views in 
detail for he is a clear thinker and I knew this old 
friend would give me a frank opinion. 


He said I should not put any hindrance in the 
way but on the contrary help such a highminded 
and pure youth to the accomplishment of his desire. 
Furthermore, he stated it to be a principle of human 
nature that without religious belief a man is like a 
ship sailing on the ocean without a rudder, which 
is dangerous beyond comparison. (He himself is 
an ardent disciple of the Mahayana School of 
Buddhism). 


Consequently I am not now so much opposed to 
your wishes. Yet as I see it, the head of the clan 
should approve before any member of the family 
becomes baptised as a Christian, otherwise dissen- 
sion is bound to occur, with disastrous consequences. 
It is true in our family this matter is not so serious 
but in my sincere respect and love towards your 
mother I cannot forget that she is opposed to this 
step you desire to take. I know it is not easy to 
get your mother’s consent. I do not like to think 
that a weak body like hers should have to bear the 
additional burden of troubled and uneasy thoughts 
in her mind. 

The proverb says, “Unripe fruit does not agree 
with the mouth.” In every affair that we forcibly 
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press to a conclusion before conditions are ripe for 
action, there can be no good result. 

My son, in the matter of your receiving Baptism 
your father now has absolutely no objection. Nev- 
ertheless I would urge you to wait until I return 
home, then together we shall earnestly try to win 
your mother’s consent. 

Always remember, my boy, that “Patience” is of 
the very essence of Christianity and my advice to 
you is not to act too hurriedly. 

Carefully convey the enclosed letter to your 
elder brother. 

My second daughter-in-law (Chefi’s wife) and 
my grandson (Chen’s son) are ever in my thoughts. 

Do write and tell me how Shu (Chen’s younger 
brother) is getting on in his studies. 

Intimate greetings. | 


Peking, November 17. 
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